RICHELIEU
almost of pain, with that slimness of a horseman whom
some freak of fate has decked with heavy ecclesiastical
ornaments, with that attractive yet perplexing blend of
youth and maturity, of courtier and priest, of man of
action and man of meditation, he was bound to attract the
attention of women, and they were bound to be drawn
towards him by an impulse made up of admiration, fear
and desire. To rouse desire in someone, but never to
satisfy it, is the secret of enchaining that person, if one has
the will not to yield to temptation, or the good fortune
not to be exposed to it. No other explanation is necessary
for the lively sympathy shown to Richelieu; Leonora was
a woman, and passionate; he was attractive, and, receiving
nothing from him, she could hope for all.
Isolated in the rural silence of his priory, but in touch
with the capital through his various correspondents, and
even more so by the swift propagation of public rumour,
Richelieu followed events attentively, and watched the
growth of a turmoil which the States General seemed to
have aggravated. These intrigues, rebellions and disturb-
ances, in which every participant was weakened and from
which he was fortunate enough to be detached, could only
hasten the hour when the central power, thus tottering,
would be in need of his energy.
One extremely violent clash, resulting directly from the
meeting of the States General, brought Court and Parle-
ment to grips. In order to comply with at least one point
of the nobility's claims, the King's commissioners had
granted the abolition of the paulette, a tax taking its name
from the financier Paulet who suggested it to Sully, paid
by legal and financial officers to ensure the hereditary
tenure of their charges. To abolish this tax meant depriv-
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